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Ready to Kill 

Then maybe I will stand here 

And look easy at this general of the army holding a flag in the air, 
And riding like hell on horseback 
Ready to kill anybody that gets in his way, 
Ready to run the red blood and slush the bowels of men all over 
the sweet new grass of the prairie. 

War will be over .when such feeling as this possesses the 
imaginations of men. H. M. 

synge's magic 
John Millington Synge and The Irish Theatre, by Maurice 

Bourgeois. Constable & Co. 

Synge's family, his boy life, his education, his wander 
years, and his final sweep into fame are a romantic chapter 
in literary history. M. Bourgeois writes with thoroughness 
and sympathy, and no lover of Synge but will be grateful for 
this account of a life dedicated to a great purpose, which had 
a strange fulfilling. 

We have also a study of his continental culture, which 
gave him facility in manipulating the material that awaited 
him in Ireland. With this may be classed Synge's sources, 
so fully revealed in his note-books, and further elucidated by 
M. Bourgeois, who makes much of the poet's knowledge of 
folk drama in other countries, and of his predilection for 
Pierre Loti's fisher stories. Synge's style is demonstrated to 
be due to his first-hand knowledge of Gaelic. All these he 
brought to the Abbey Theater, whose history is once again 
given in complete detail. 

M. Bourgeois' critic-data are plentiful and well organ- 
ized, but his subject suffers from a method which, though 
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scholarly, is diffuse. Too many minor matters are in the way 
of real clues, which, if the author had valiantly followed 
them, would have led to the essential Synge. His affinity to 
George Borrow, touched upon in this critique, is less than to 
a more splendid company of wanderers who express people 
happily, or unhappily, inarticulate. 

Synge's Irish countryside is another version of Words- 
worth's Northumberland, Whitman's Manhattan, Thoreau's 
Cape Cod, Turgenev's rural Russia, and Gorky's tramp 
world. Once established in this group, Synge's place in it 
has a peculiar distinction. His outcast milieu is his whole 
inspiration. He made Teniers pictures of some of it ; spirited 
plays of the rest ; and of the whole a body of poetry magical 
in its enchantment. M. Bourgeois takes issue with critics 
who make poetry Synge's supreme gift. But Synge is a poet 
above all. Poetry is his power, and M. Bourgeois, in empha- 
sizing the dramatic in Synge and studying each play apart 
from its poetry, weakens his criticism. Only at times do we 
feel that he is alive to the beauty of the plays, noticeably in 
the chapter on Riders to the Sea. Merely mentioning the 
love scene in The Playboy as beautiful does not satisfy one. 
It is so beautiful that it adds a fresh rapture to English 
poetry. 

All of Synge's plays do this. Open The Well of the 
Saints casually ,and you come upon such clauses as : 

— to make the blind see clear as the gray hawks do be high up 

on a still day sailing the sky — 

—the Splendor of the Spirit of God you'll see an odd time 
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shining out through the big hills, and steep streams falling to 
the sea — 

— you won't let down the width of your two feet, and not be 
crushing fine flowers and making sweet smells in the air. 

Much of the play is an eclogue. M. Bourgeois' study of 
this dramatic lyric is typical. He is concerned with every- 
thing but the poetry, yet we have not had such rich out-of- 
door feeling in English poetry since Spenser. There is some 
recognition of Synge's passion for nature, but its quality, that 
which makes it compelling, must be studied organically with 
the plays. M. Bourgeois slights the beauty of the Dierdre 
play, which is a play only in form ; in substance it is an elegy ; 
its theme is the grave. 

M. Bourgeois comes close at times to the secret of Synge, 
to his paganism, his tragic mood. Had he studied these inte- 
grally with the plays, he would have seen how Synge disturbs 
to the very core by his passionate thrusts at life. He loosed 
tragedy from a new source. His mater dolorosa, his lonely, 
broken people, young and old, and Synge himself, as lonely 
and broken as any, are the voice of Ireland's silent centuries. 

Ellen Fitzgerald. 

THE POETRY OF GERARD HOPKINS 

That Gerard Hopkins is today little known, even among 
rhymers, is an inevitable result of his manner of life and 
work. He was a priest of the Catholic Church and a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus. His faith was the source of his 
poetry, but his arduous labors in its service left him little 
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